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(In Course of Construction at a cost of $700,000.00) 





Finest Building in Entire West Outside of San Francisco 


Above Magnificent Building now being constructed by 


THOMPSON-STARRET 


COMPANY 


Ofhce in Worcester Bldg., Portland, Oregon 


¢ located on the 15th floor of the new 


Yeon Building immediately on completion 


Thompson-Starret Co. will b: 


The office of the 
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by The American Progress Publishing Company, 
Portland, Ore. 
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"TWIXT PROMISE AND EXPLANATION.” 


**And the making of many 
might the prophet have added, ‘‘likewise there 
is no end.”’ 

The editors of the American Progress Mag- 
azine fully realize that the great public is 
somewhat inclined to be magazine-weary. In 
this age of specialization there are magazines 
for the literary, and magazines for those who 
are willing to let literature go hang as long 
as there are plenty of pictures of stage fa- 
vorites. There are magazines for optimists and 
for ‘‘knockers’’; for well people and for sick 
people; for those who want to put on flesh and 
for others who wish to take it off; for golfers 
and for pingpongers; for society folks and for 
those who like to see society criticised ; for black- 
smiths, artists, plumbers, bankers, barbers and 
whiskey drummers. There are magazines for 
infants in arms, and for greybeards in their 
dotage; and yet, in spite of this bewildering 
array that now confronts the patient magazine 
buyer at the bookstalls, the American Progress 
Magazine believes it has both a field and a 
Its field is everywhere where whole- 


magazines,’ 


mission. 
some cartoons can bring its pleasant burden, 
and its mission will be to call up the smile 
rather than the frown. Its mission is to ac- 
quaint its readers with American conditions. 
This number is given over to the beauties of 
scenery, the business that passes through the 


gates of different towns, and to the cartoons of 


; 


men that represent the progressive achieve- 
ments of the Great Northwest. Many of the 
well known wits of pen and pencil will be 
among the American Progress contributers. 





Too Busy Now. 
“So you are in favor of the women having 
the ballot?’’ we say. 
‘«Yeg,’’ he replies. 
of the suffrage agitators, and if the women get 


“You see, my wife is one 


the ballot she will be able to be at home some 
run the house and look after 


Life. 


of the time to 

the children.’’ 
Both Sides, 

you swept by ocean breezes? 


Knicker—Are 


Bocker—Yes, and dusted by land ones.— 


Judge. 
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Progress. 


We are sending word by wireless, 
We’ve a cooker that is fireless, 
The inventors all are tireless 
In their efforts to invent things which shall 
be both strange and new; 
We have airships that are gasless, 
We have railways that are passless, 
But a country that was classless, 
Though we all hate snobs like poison, would 
appeal to very few. 


We have palmrooms that are heatless, 
We have dinners that are meatless, 
We have wheat pits that are wheatless, 
And the day no doubt is coming when the 
horse will disappear; 
We have wagons that are shaftless, 
We’ve a White House that is Taftless, 
But a city that is graftless 
Seems to be a thing they haven’t built upon 
this hemisphere. 


—Chicago Record-Herald. 


THE AMERICAN NEWSPAPER MAN. 


There are many strange ideas abroad con- 
cerning the classification of the newspaper 
man. 

Some say he is human, others boldly desig- 





IN 


THE WORKSHOP OF 


nate his species as inhuman. No one has ever 
denied that he is a man. So far in his history 
he has never been woman. Whatever individ- 
ual peculiarities the species may have to dis- 
tinguish it among its friends, it has one that 
if shares in common. This is called elephan- 
tiasis of the insight. With this enlarged inner 
vision the cartoonist discovers acute conditions 
never suspected by the ordinary observer of 
mankind. 

With his pencil he often portrays man’s 
weakness of which his wife has had only eare- 
fully concealed suspicions. This makes him a 
very painful subject to the husband and wife, 
but not to their friends. 


THE CARTOONIST 


STOP THAT FIGHT! 


IT HAS BEGOME TOO PAINFUL A SPECTACLE. 
"FROM THE CHICAGO" DAILY NEWS." 





All have mothers. As women have no sense 
of humor, he tries to select a father who is 
gifted. 

When he fails in this the natural born news- 
paper man sees the highly humorous situation 
and immediately achieves a cartoon or story. 


AND HUMORIST. 


From this moment he is safely launched in 
his profession and grows quite naturally and 
may resemble his mother or be a chip of the 
old block. Comparatively few people have a 
personal acquaintance with him. He builds up 
his friendships through the exaggeration of 
others to whom he draws attention. This is 
one of the ramifications of his power. He has 
others. He is not necessarily versatile. He 
simply reflects the versatilities of others. This 
is one of his most winning way. 

The American newspaper man is usually 
born on American soil. When he is not he 


makes legal application to have the mistake 
rectified. 


It is fitting and appropriate that The 
American Progress Magazine should begin with 
Astoria, which was the first American settle- 
ment on the Pacifie Coast. While Astoria is 
not a boom town, it has held its own right 
along and will continue to do so. Tt has ‘en- 
Joyed a steady, substantial business and its 
two great principal industries,—timber and 
fishing,—are a guaranty of its continuance. It 
may be that the existence and promotion of 
these two large and commanding industries 
have absorbed to a great extent the special 
time and attention, but intelligent and studied 
effort is being directed to the establishment of 
other new industries, which will follow in due 
time. The population of Astoria is about 12,- 
000, and of Clatsop County about 20,000. The 
county contains 1,080 square miles. Astoria is 
one of the only five deep water ports on the 
Pacifie Coast, and the one Pacific port that 
can be reached all the way down grade from 
the great inland grain empire. Astoria has 





LOGGING IN CLATSOP COUNTY. 


up-to-date schools, churches of the various 
leading denominations, two live daily news- 
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Astoria, the Home of the Columbia River Salmon Packing 


papers and several weeklies, an electri¢ street 
railway system, first-class stores and reliable 
The lumber mills, iron 


banking institutions. 


The salmon fishing industry of Astoria 
amounts to between $2,000,000 and $3,000,000 


annually. The dairying business of Clatsop 





THE MOUTH OF 
works and extensive salmon canneries furnish 
employment for a large number of persons. 

Among the substantial and undeniable evi- 
dences of the increasing prosperity and sta- 
bility of Astoria, may be mentioned the follow- 
ing facts, which speak for themselves: A new 
high school building is being erected which 
will cost $75,000; the new and up-to-date Wein- 
hard-Astoria Hotel costing $125,000 will be 
completed within a few months; Spexarth’s 
modern store and office building is under way 
and will cost $50,000; and the splendid and 
commodious temple of the Elks’ which is under 
coustruction will cost $50,000 or $60,000. These 
valuable building enterprises speak well for 
the city, and are good, healthy and indisputa- 
ble signs of progress and prosperity. 








SOON TO BE A NATIONAL PARK, 


TH E COLUMBIA RIVER. 


County is an important growing one. It can, 
and doubtless will in time, be made one of 
the most profitable in the county, as much of 
the land is naturally adapted for dairying pur- 
poses. The large belts of fertile lands when 
utilized will produce profitable returns and 
prove to be one of the very best paying busi- 
ness investments. The time is coming when 
the remaining large tracts of land will be eul- 
tivated and made a valuable tributary to As- 
toria. Clatsop County is admirably adapted 
for raising fruits especially the small kind, 
vegetables, etc., which thrive well and produce 
large crops. No finer strawberries ean be 
grown anywhere. Various grasses of excellent 
quality are also raised. 

There are 18,000,000,000 feet of standing 





merchantable timber in Clatsop County. To 
give some idea of its immensity, let this be 
said, that if it was eut at the rate of 200,000, 
000 feet per year, it would last for the next 
ninety years, ie., until the ushering in A. D 
two thousand. Lime, lignite and other mineral 
deposits exist in Clatsop County which will 
some day be developed by some energetic¢ ex- 
ploiter. In certain sections there are strong 
indications of oil. The general field for varied 
manufacturing interests is large and inviting. 

With its commanding harbor which is as- 
suredly destined to be a great commercial ter- 
minal shipping point,—its diversified interests 
present and prospective, supplemented and 
supported by an energetic and enthusiastic 
spirit of the people, the City of Astoria and the 
County of Clatsop insure possibilities and eon- 
ditions that make for a promising and perma- 
nent future. 





UNION FISHERMEN’S CO-OPERATIVE 
PACKING CO. (INC.) 
Astoria, Oregon. 
Packers of canned, mild cured, and pickled 
salmon. Number of stockholders, 207. 
Wage Earners. 
Month No. Month No. Month No. Month No. 
Jan. 4 April 20 - July 34 Oct. 12 
Feb. omeviay © 7 SeAuc.. 32 Nov. 11 
Mar. 11 June 19 Sept. 29 -Dee. 138 
Number of fishermen, 330; two men to a 
boat; totaling, 600 men. 


A Novice. 


“Ever been arrested before?’’ asked the 
judge. 

*“No,’’ snapped the woman at the bar; ‘‘I’ve 
only been a suffragette two days.’’—Yonkers 
Statesman. 














CITY HALL. 
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THE COURT HOUSE IN ASTORIA IS THE FINEST IN THE STATE OF OREGON. 





ASTORIA’S NEW HIGH SCHOOL. 





: THE FAMOUS DUTCH BELTED CATTLE. 
THE FAMOUS CHINESE PHEASANTS 
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A BOOSTERS’ MEETING AT ASTORIA. 


Seaside is a complete city. For the perman 
ent resident, or the transient visitor, every 
convenience is provided. These include electric 
lighting plant, bank, postoffice, long distance 
telephone, daily papers, merchandise stores, 
furnishing goods for men and faney 
women, butcher lively 


goods for 


shops, 


stables, shoe 
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Seaside, Oregon 


port every city necessity twelve months in the 
year. 

A volume could not exhaust the delightful 
side trips around Seaside and Clatsop Beach. 
There are the trial over Tillamook Head, 
bowered so densely by shrubbery as to shut 
out the sun; Elk Creek, Cannon Beach and the 


stores, plumbers, laundries, boat houses, dairies,rock-bound coast of the south, primeval forests, 





DAN J. MOORE = 59 


bakeries, sawmill, drug stores, churches, thea- 
tres, doctors, dentists, lawyers, and in fact 
every requirement of a modern up-to-date city 
near at hand and available. The usual closed 
season at summer resorts, with the resulting 
inconveniences, is not known at Seaside. Its 
permanent population is large enough to sup- 


Almost under the shadow of the chief city 
of Oregon, Columbia county should be of 
special interest to the homemaker. There are 
no cheaper Jands in Oregon, yet they lie close 
to the best markets in the State. It is sparsely 
settled and has many of the advantages of the 
pioneer days without their privations. Here, 
for a generation, were ‘‘the continuous woods 
where rolls the Oregon,’’ as the Columbia was 
first called, and while the axe and the saw have 
been over much of the more accessible portions 
of the county, the eut-over lands have waited 
the settlement of the Willamette and other 
valleys, until now. Yet the county seat is but 
thirty miles from Portland, and the county 
line but half as far. The Columbia river washes 
the northern border for 75 miles and the North- 
ern Pacific parallels the river all the way, 
boats and trains depositing freight in the city 
within two hours. For these reasons, no part 


of the great Pacific Northwest has so much 


S-LWCAIM 
M.D 
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THE LIVE WIRES AT SEASIDE. 


Thompson’s Falls, the sailors’ graves, the 
Lewis & Clark salt cairn, the government rifle 
range, the fearsome trap around Tillamook 
Head, and Kruse’s Dairy Farm, the most com- 
plete and up-to-date in the Pacific Northwest, 
with its herd of blue ribbon Holstein cattle. 
For the hunter, there is the deer, elk and bear. 


Rainier, Oregon 


to offer the man of little capital or the man 
of much; and no other section holds unoceupied 
such desirable lands at so low a price, and so 
near to a great commercial center. Their de- 
velopment will require time and energy, but 
need not cost much in actual coin, and onee 
cleared, the land is exceedingly productive and 
is close to market. 

What we have to say of this country will be 
said without exaggeration, and should have the 
courtesy of your attention. 

The Cost of Clearing. 

Land can be cleared in this region for from 
$35.00 to $100.00 an aere, the cost of the land 
at first hand ranging from $5.00 to $50.00. 
Brush lands and logged-off lands sell, when 
fully cleared, for $200.00. The cost of clearing 
is reckoned on the basis of actual expenditure 
for labor and explosives, or the use of tackle 
and a donkey engine. It ean be done cheaper 
by contractors, the farmer thus escaping the 


One must not overlook the delightful gravel 
roads around Seaside, and the 20-mile beach, 
inviting the horseback rider to the treat of his 
life. 

Seaside and Clatsop Beach have much to 
boast of in their excellent hotel aeecommoda- 
tions. Catering especially to transient and 
summer visitors are the Hotel Moore, right on 







S 






the beach, Gearhart Park Hotel, one of the best 
known, the Seaside House, one of the oldest, 
Necanicum Inn, Colonial, Locksley Hall, the 
Pacific View Hotel, and at Gearhart Park, un- 
der construction, is the magnificent Kruse’s 
Beach Hotel, very large and commanding an 
excellent location. 


cost of equipment. As the demand grows for 
these lands, men will make a business of clear- 
ing them up, and this will eut down the cost 
to the landowner, as the contractor soon be- 
comes expert and can afford to make lower 
rates. 

The newcomer who cannot afford the expense 
of rapid destruction of stumps, will be content 
to work them out at his convenience, when he 
has nothing else to do, and will not reckon - 
an acre as costing much above the purchase 
price. But he will know what it is worth, 
for he has patiently made it, and what was 
cheap in the rough, is now profitable as a clean 
and productive farm. We have seen nothing 
more attractive on the Pacifie Slope than some 
of these hill farms back from the great river, 
the rich clover fields and orchards of apples 
and cherries abaut a neat farm-house and barn, 
making a picture of thrift with a background 
of riotous woodland. 
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WILL THERE BE A FALL BEFORE THE PALL? 





Has fifteen minute trolley service. 

Is surrounded on'three sides with deep and 
navigable water. 

Has both gas and electricity. 

Adjoins the City of Portland. 

Has two banking institutions. 

Has four large school houses. 

Has an admirable water system. 

Has hard surface streets and cement side- 
walks. a 

Has large public docks and a magnificent 
city hall. 


FROM THE New Yorn WORLD. 
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St. Johns, Oregon 


Has splendid sewerage system. 

Marvelous seenery. 

Population in 1900—185. In 1910—5320. 

Made the greatest gain in population during 
the past ten years of any city in the Northwest. 

Pay roll 1900—$200 per month. 

Pay roll 1910—$82.000 per month. 

1800 carloads of freight shipped out of the 
city each month. 

All transcontinental railroads reach it. 

Is the gateway to the Portland harbor. 

The longer you stay the better you like it. 
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FROM THE INDIANAPOLIS NEWS: 


Has many brick business blocks. 

Taxes very low. 

Climate ideal and healthful. 

Thunder and lightning unknown. 

Zero weather is a curiosity. 

Work is plentiful and wages good. 

Is distinctly a manufacturing center. 

Best place for investment in U, 8. 

Has 32 industries including sawmills, foun- 
dry, iron works, flouring mills, ship building 
plant, asbestos factory, woolen mills. box fae- 
tories, veneer works, large drydocks, ete. 





The American Progress Magazine aims to 
advertise in truthful and conservative way the 
wonderful resources of the West and the Pacific 


Northwestern country especially. We hope to 
make the American Progress Magazine a guide 
to the homeseeker and to the man of wealth 
seeking investment for his money in a country 
where return on money invested is as sure as 
We 

It 


offers opportunities that perhaps no other 


if it were invested in Government bonds. 
have a new country and a growing one. 


country upon which the sun shines, where a 
poor homesteader, while he may have to serve 
more years in toil, than his rich brother, can 


become independent and happy before the dawn 


of his life settles down on him. We believe that 
had Columbus discovered the Pacific Coast 
country instead of landing where he did, there 
would have been no New York or Chicago. We 
invite any Chamber of Commerce or commer- 
cial club or booster organization in any of the 
cities or towns in the Pacific Northwest to con- 
tribute to the American Progress Magazine. 
Tell us about yourselves and we will gladly 


spread the good news. 
WILL G. MAC RAE, 
Editor. 





IF JAPAN WERE TO FIGHT AMERICA 
WHAT WOULD SHE GAIN By IT? 


Let me steal a paragraph from a private 
letter of a Japanese residing in America to his 
friend in Tokio. 

“Tf you would know the height and depth 
of a huge international joke, try to realize that 
I am not lying to you when I say: 

“There are actually people in America who 
believe that Japan will fight America to get 
the Philippines and Hawaii from her!’’ 

Where’s the point? 

In order that you may read the above ex- 
clamation in all its magnitude and delicate 
shadings it is necessary that you should know 
a few facts out of the sad book of Japan’s 
‘“undoing’’ is perhaps 


colonial achievement 


an apter term 
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On May 8, 1895, Formosa became a part of 
the Japanese empire. In this year of Christian 
that is to say, fifteen years later— 
there is a famous fighting line in the Island of 
It is 150 miles long; 


grace, 1910 


Formosa ealled Aiyu-sen. 
over five thousand men are under arms under 
the Japanese flag. In the of 
1910 3,060,000 yen have been appropriated to 


financial year 
maintain it. 

What is the fighting line for? 

To fight the ever-recurring attacks of For- 
mosan savages against the lives and property 
of the colonists and peaceful natives. Nothing 
more. It has been announced that the admin- 
istration has decided upon a program of fight- 
ing down the savage rebels completely within 
five years, at the estimated cost of 15,000,000 
yen! Some years ago Mr. Iwai Tatsumi, civil 
governor of Formosa, told the country that. it 
would cost Japan 140,000,000 yen before the 
island became self-supporting ! 

If Formosa were to Japan a question of 
money pure and simple, it would be hard 
enough for her. She is poor. But there was a 
blood price she had to pay. After paying the 
money and blood price she had to sacrifice for 
the blessed cause of Formosa the best years 
of her ablest statesmen and soldiers—the most 
valuable asset of any nation, mind—of General 
Kodama, ‘‘the brain of Oyama’s camp’’; of 
General Nogi of Port Arthur fame; of Marquis 
Katsura, our present premier. 

Jorea is an exaggerated Formosa, while Sag- 
halin is Formosa in little. As for South Man- 
churia, the Lord Buddha and the future only 
know. Upon my word, I do believe our good 
American friends don’t know how rich we are 
in ‘‘white elephants!’’ However, with For- 
mosa, Corea and South Manchuria we have at 
least the consolation, sad and impotent, to be 
sure, of saying to ourselves: Ah, well! They 
are essential for the very existence of the em- 
pire. It can’t be helped!’’ , 

But the Philippines! 

From any such pestiferous perturbations may 
the good Lord deliver us! 

Was it $20,000,000 that you gave to Spain 
for them? A golden monument to American 
generosity, surely. Since the purchase is it 
true that you have expended in one way or an- 
other about $500,000,000? How many brave 
lives you have sacrificed upon that ungrateful 
altar you know almost as well as heaven. Five 
hundred million dollars and many lives were 
given by you to the islands that the islanders 
may enjoy a greater measure of higher civili- 
zation and civilized conveniences of life. And 
the Filipinos have cursed and are cursing you 
for all your good work. Ah, well, such is the 
way of the world! They have been a rather 
expensive luxury, haven’t they? Of course the 
richest country in the world ean afford an ex- 
pensive luxury or two if she wishes. 

But to Japan the Philippines would be as a 
ball and chain at her ankles in times of stress. 
They would lengthen by at least two thousand 
miles the line of defense for our already over- 
taxed navy. 

The Philippines are almost as unhealthy for 
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the Japanese as they are for the American; the 
Filipinos would love us quite as much as they 
do the American today if we were to step into 
the American’s shoes. We can get from the 
Philippines and Hawaii sugar, rice, hemp and 
certain precious timber. But they are not 
worth to us a $2,000,000,000 war debt and 200,- 
000 lives and the ruir. of five years of the pro- 
ductive life of Japan. And any one who esti- 
mates the cost of Araerican-Japanese war to 
Japan at $2,000,000,000 and 200,000 lives 
should earn fame as ultra-conservative. I have 
overlooked an all-important and big IF in all 
this culeulation—IF Japan be successful! 

Think of the degree »f lunacy of paying such 
a price for the Philizpines and for Hawaii! 
And a’ that price, think of inheriting a fever- 
haunted curse full of rebellious islanders whom 
we shold have to kill off before we could plant 
oursely es on the islands ! 

Now to fight the United States of America 
is a job. It’s a big job for anybody—for all 
the other powers of the world combined. As 
for Japan, she might as well address herself 
to the much saner work of feeding 5,000 people 
on five loaves and two fishes. 

But suppose Japan—for a nation can lose her 
head and play the fool sometimes—undertakes 
the job, what will she get besides the Philip- 
pines and Hawaii IF—if she be successful? 

We shall at the close of the exhaustive war 
get a nice little note from Germany and Russia, 
and perhaps France—a gentle hint as to our 
behavior in Corea and Manchuria—just exactly 
the same sort of polite, friendly advice given 
us—and can Japan ever forget the historic day 
and the note in a thousand years?—and at the 
end of our Chinese war! And in this there will 
be, there can be, no IF or if. It is mortally 
certain that Japan would be too weak to make 
any but the most agreeable response to the joint 
note. She would be far weaker than in the 
days following the Shimonoseki treaty. 

Cannot our American friends give us credit 
for having common ordinary sense to see this 
simple thing? What has Japan done to merit 
such a poor opinion of her intelligence? 

But long before the precious presents of the 
Philippines and Hawaii, long before the gentle 
joint note, we people of Japan have an idea 
that on the day when the American and the 
Japanese be crazy enough to meet at sea, each 
would get what he deserves—a plain (but 
spelled out in great big capitals) Jigoku, which 
is the Buddhistie hell, and which is a slight 
improvement on that of the Christian ortho- 
doxy. For, judging from the civil war and 
from Port Arthur, neither of them seem to 
know when he is licked. 

From New York World. 


What He Said. 


“John, I understand that you have been say- 
ing mean things about me to your acquaint- 
ances,’’ 

“Why, dearest! Everybody knows that isn’t 
so. Why, I tell everybody that it is you that 
has made me what I am.’’ 

““That’s what I mean.’’—Houston Post. 
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The Late Harvey Whitefield Scott 
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Saturday, August 7, 1910, brought to 
a close at Baltimore, Maryland, the life 
of Harvey Whitefield Scott, editor At 
nearly a half century ot the eight at mG: 
and of a man whose editorial utterances 
were listened to with respect and olen 
heeded by the greatest men of the Na- 
tion, P 

Mr. Scott’s illness dated from early in 
May and finally reached the stage where 
an operation was advised. Accompanied 
by Mrs. Scott and his son, Leslie M. 
Scott, he went to Baltimore arriving 
there August 1. The operation was per- 
formed on the morning of August 6 and 
death came the following evening as the 
result of the strain on an already weak- 
ened heart. 

Mr. Scott was one of the striking per- 
sonalities of Oregon. Crossing the plains 
from Illinois with his father, a man of 
small means, and arriving in the state at 
the age of 14 when it was little more than 
a wilderness, Mr. Scott took upon his 
young shoulders the burdens of a grown 
man. Denied the financial means or the 
opportunities for a thorough education 
he surmounted the difficulties that con- 
fronted him by working during the sum- 
mer months at clearing land, plowing or 
splitting rails, thus gaining funds with 
which to pursue his studies in the small 
struggling schools of that day. Once he 
walked from Puget Sound, where his 
father had removed after a year in Ore- 
gon, overland to Portland, swimming 
streams that crossed his path, and carry- 
ing a pack on his back, his purpose being 
to reach the Pacific University, then sim- 
ply an academy, located at Forest Grove. 

Mr. Scott was the first graduate of the 
Pacific University and after finishing his 
course there he taught school for a time 
and then began the study of law. 

In 1865 Mr. Scott, then still studying 
law, was invited to the editorial chair of 
the Oregonian by the owner, Henry L. 
Pittock, and from that time until his 
death, with the exception of five years 
spent as collector of the Port of Port- 
land, 1872 to 1877, he continued as edi- 
tor of the Oregonian, 

Under his guidance the editorial col- 
umns of the Oregonian attained a fixed 
standard never fully reached by any other 
daily journal in the West. ; ; 

In numerous civic and political affairs 
of his time Mr. Scott was an important 
hgure. He was a delegate to the Na- 
tional Republican conventions of 1876 
and 1880, was the first president of the 
Lewis and Clark Exposition, aided in the 
drafting of the present charter of the City 
of Portland, had been a member of the 
Portland water board and of the Oregon 
State Text Book Association, was a di- 
rector in the Associated Press and was a 
trustee of the Pacific University at Forest 
Gr ve. Shortly after his election, Presi- 
dent Daft offered Mr. Scott the port folio 
of Minister to Mexico, but the position 
was declined, 
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THE ROLL OF THE STAT ES. 


With the admission of Arizona and 
ico, NOW agreed upon in Congress the roll of 
the States will be full. No more can be added 
to the ‘“‘old United States’? unless Texas be 
divided—an event legally permissible but most 
unlikely. Any new State hereafter formed 
must be in distant Alaska or an island of alien 
speech. 

The confidence of Congress in the fiitness of 
New Mexico and Arizona for statehood is 
shown in the hard terms upon which the in- 
estimable boon is granted them. For the first 
time the condition is made that the constitution 
of the new States, when framed, shall be sub- 
mitted not only to the Executive but to Con- 
gress itself for approval. 

It may be urged in excuse that the constitu- 
tion of Oklahoma contains weird provisions 
which should not be imitated. But Oklahoma 
is a highly educated, rapidly growing, progres- 
sive community, whose population of 1,500,000 
is already nearly equal to the average of the 
States. She has the intelligence to correct 
early errors and numbers that entitle her to 
representation in Congress, whatever outsiders 
may think of her domestic institutions. 

New Mexico and Arizona contained in 1900 
318,000 people. They are estimated by Federal 
authority to have at present 382,000. In ten 
years Oklahoma has grown by a number three 
times as great as the total present population of 
the two new States combined. New York has 
grown four times as much. 

The two new States, with less than 400,000 
inhabitants, will send as many Senators to 
Washington as New York and Pennsylvania, 
with more than 16,000,000 inhabitants. Add 
Nevada, another picturesque sagebrush com- 
monwealth which had 62,000 people in 1880 and 
only 42,000 in 1900; these three great and 
sovereign States—New Mexico, Arizona and 
Nevada—will balance in the United States Sen- 
ate New York, Pennsylvania and Illinois; less 
than 440,000 people will offset nearly 22,000,- 
000; and one voter there will have as much 
power in the upper house of Congress as fifty 

voters in Chicago or New York City. 
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SUBURBAN DELIGHTS FOR WAGE- 
EARNERS. 


A country home, a kitchen garden and a 
chicken yard—this is Mr. Rockefeller’s simple, 


THE AMERICAN 


not to say homely, solution of the cost-of-living 
question as it affeets wage-earners. 

‘A few years ago,’’ says the Standard Oil 
magnate, “‘it seemed as if every one wanted 
the cities. Now, fortunately, the tide 
has turned. Nearly every one wants to live in 
the country. Even the most modestly paid 
Wage-earners are providing themselves with 
homes in the outlying districts of the larger 
cities, where with little effort they supply them- 
with fresh vegetables from their own 
garden, fresh eges and poutry. The high cost 
of livine has little terror, for them.’’ 
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This is a plan which should appeal to east- 
side tenement-dwellers. Given the suburban 
dwelling and the garden plot, the problem of 
living will automatically sove itself, aided by a 
little hoeing and spading. There will be a 
fowl of their own raising in the pot on Sunday, 
and the eggs no doubt will be as fresh as those 
to procure which a Pittsburg millionaire bought 
a farm for $60,000. 

But are these conditions possible to the 
“‘modest wage-earners’’ in cities? Hereabouts 
they seem restricted to persons of larger in- 
comes, who find the economy of suburban life 
more of a theory than a condition and whose 
home-grown vegetables quite equal in price 
those bought in the markets. 

If the drift is away from the cities, where do 
the tenants come from who fill the hundreds of 
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new apartment-houses, why do rents mount 
higher and what accounts for the increasing 
congestion of population? 


CALL IT CRIMINAL AND PUT AN END 
TO IT. 


The man would be deemed guilty of treason 
who would disclose to an enemy a weakness in 
one of our Coast fortifications; who would fur- 
nish the drawings of a fort; who would disable 
a piece of ordnance on the eve of an engage- 
ment. What is the name of the crime com- 
mitted by the man or the corporation that 
would deliberately furnish for a warship sec- 
tion after section of armor plate which he 
knew to be defective—which he knew would 
render vulnerable the vessel upon which it was 
bolted and which would imperial at once the 
national honor and the lives of the hundreds of 
men on board? 

If a man could be punished for deliberately 
undermining the walls of a Coast defense, why 
will not the criminal law take cognizance of 
the fact that of the armor plate furnished for 
the battleships North Dakota and Utah ton 
after ton of defective metal has been discov- 
ered? For its special quality and perfection 
the government has been paying an exorbitant 
price for this plate—something like $500 a ton 
—and under these conditions ignorance of the 
defectiveness of the metal should be rated as 
a crime. It is incredible that the plate could 
have left the mills without discovery of the 
defect under such a test as should have been 
given the most ordinary contract. 

This is not the first discovery of such gross 
carelessness or deliberate fraud, which ever 
it may be. If the government were to treat it 
as the latter the chances of a recurrence would 
diminish most rapidly. Where is the difference 
between defrauding the government in sugar: 
weights and in inferior armor plate, except 
that the latter opens up a line of national and 
individual danger? 





Doctor Carll, of Oregon City, watched Jim Jeffries 
when he appeared in Portland several months ago. 
The doctor declared on the spot that Jeffries would - 
surely go down to defeat before a young, strong 
man of anywhere near his class. His version was: 
“That man’s flesh is not right. Maybe they’ll iron 
what look like muscles onto his frame again but I 
am positive. that there is absolutely none of his old 
stamina lying beneath.” We are obliged to admit 
that the doctor is something of a student when it 
comes to sizing a man up for what he is worth in a 
physical way. 
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From a purely sport standpoint, Portland might 
boast a supremacy over any city on the coast. Base- 
ball is the cleanest and greatest sport before the 
American people today, and on the Pacific Coast, 
Portland stands as uppermost in its loyalty and sheer 
enjoyment of the National pastime. 

Pass from Seattle to San Fransicso and then below 
the Tehachapi to Los Angeles. There is many a 
good baseball town along the route, but hats go off 
when Portland is mentioned. 





Hen Berry, the fat, fiery and good natured manager 
of the Los Angeles team has been known to tear 


ARI sh HIS FEW 
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his few remaining hairs in peevish outburst when he 
played to slim crowds. 
“Here we are a winnin’ a pennant, and just make 


Yv' OUGHT To Go To PORTLAND To SEE 
A REAL CROWD OF FANS. 





Yu’ ought to go up to Portland and see 


expenses. 
It rains all year 


a real crowd at a baseball game, 
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Topics of Interest in the World of Sports 





‘round up there but the gang swims to see us 
play when we hit that burg.” 

Berry is an expert when it comes to singing his 
little anvil chorus to the Angel fans. 


out 


With racing almost dead and boxing or prize fight- 
ing or ring contests or whatever you call it, stagger- 
ing about on wobbly legs in California, Pacific Coast 
baseball without a doubt is bound to feel the warm 


through the 
gambling curse 
out of the running, 


new blood which hurdled 
major leagues when the 
and prize fighting 


surging of 
veins of the 
put racing 
down east. 

Portland then, already on the top wave of baseball 
popularity, stands more than an even chance of get- 
ting away in a fast lead over every city on the coast 
in the baseball craze which not far in the future 
will, without the shadow of a doubt, sweep in from 
the diamond surf with a far reaching effect calculated 
to surprise the most optimistic fan. 

Portland probably is no worse when it comes to 
gambling on the ball games than most of the great 
eustern cities. And from the east we have not heard 
as yet that evil effects have, to any extent, resulted 
from what gambling occurs. The subject thus far has 
been referred to in a local manner only, by the 
eastern press. 





PASE BALL PARK 


ARE WE 
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Gambling at the ball parks is looked upon not with 
love by the brainy gentlemen who manage the great 
leagues. A majority of them have waged what will 
be an undying war upon placing of bets at the ball 
parks. They cannot control outside bets. Yet the 
fact of the matter is they would breathe easier if 
they did not know that thousands of dollars were 
daily placed upon the outcome of every game. 

Thus far, baseball has been kept comparatively 
clean, because the men who directed and managed 
were men of far greater mental calibre than the 
race track managers and the prize fight impressarios. 
These, latter, were not sufficiently keen to conduct 
their affairs on a fair basis. Result is that state 
officials over the country have hearkened to a public 
distrust which grew yearly, and the beauty of a 


thoroughbred running race for sports sake alone be- 
fore long will have vanished into the oblivion, caused 
by the gambling attachment attendant upon running 
races in general. 
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Prize fighting is dying the same death. Many a red 
blooded man who sees no iniquity in the exchange 
of blows between well muscled men of endurance, 
hag become disgusted at the thought of “frame ups” 


which, in the past few years have come to light 
with discouraging frequency, 

it was the gambling that put professional boxing 
in the last stages of an incurable disease. Unless 
a radical physician is found to bolster up what 


remains of the once great sport, future admirers of an 


content with the 
patched up 


will needs be 


entertaining pastime 
that may be 


odds and ends of boxing 
for impromptu use. 
Gambling did it without a doubt. 
A recent editoral given utterance during the illness 


of Joe Gans, sought a moral in the assertion that 
Gans had fallen to decay because he missued a once 
erand physique. Evidently the writer meant that 
Gans because of his terrific combats had undergone 
a strain which by all rights he should not have sub- 
jected himself to; therefore insulting nature that will 
not stand before ill treatme ont. 

Maybe so, maybe so. Joe Gans was a marvelous 
poxer, but unfortunately built along the slender lines 
of a greyhound. ‘Time and again he felled men of 
outlandish weight compared with his own, and in so 
doing, sapped perhaps his vitality. Joe Gans also 
offered his pound of flesh when occasion demanded. 
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Most notable instance of this was when Billy Nolan, 
shrewd and cold blooded to a degree almost tore the 
flesh from Gans’ body body before he would send 
against him Battling Nelson, at Goldfield. 

It was openly predicted that Gans would never be 
again the Gans of old, after that gruelling forty-two 
rounds fought beneath a blistering and man killing 
Nevada sun. Gans, truly was never the same man 
again. 

Gambling again. Billy Nolan cared naught whether 
Battling Nelson, because of sheer superiority, could 
defeat Joe Gans. It was the money Nolan wanted, 
and while an ounce of Gans’ flesh might interfere 
with his greed, Nolan was there to clip that ounce. 
He wanted the money. He got it. Shortly after, 
Gans went into a decline which proved his undoing. 

Nolan’s money madness came to be known and it 
left one of the bad tastes which helped make the 
big mouthful that needed a thorough rinsing. 





So, maybe, the crowd of boys and men who make 
their little wagers about Portland cigar stands should 
be left to the enjoyment which, apparently, they 
derive. There is a multitude which waxes wrathy 
when someone hints that their little betting sessions 
be taken from them. BUT—they rise up and make 
a loud clamor when the hint is dropped that some 
“big” plunger on the inside knows whereof he places 
his money and thereby takes their coin with a surety 
that he stands no losing chance. 

Muchly it is to be hoped that those who see fit and 
no harm in wagering small sums on Pacific Coast 
baseball, never come to the realization that they have 
been duped. 

Leaders of Coast basebali, to a man would froth 
over were it asserted that gambling had made serious 
inroads on their sport. They want the money too 
bad for that. And they know that gambling to base- 
ball, as was gambling to racing, would soon cause a 
drop in the gate receipts. Therefore, they want 
honest baseball. E 

Here’s hoping that the growing gambling which 
buds out more strongly every day won’t hurt gate 
receipts in the long run, and thereby ruin the game. 





Whether Ty Cobb will race Larry Lajoie out for 
batting honors in the American league, pass with the 
interest as to which teams will raise the pennants in 
both American and National leagues. After a great 
struggle with the mighty Frenchman the marvel 
Ty, by August 7th had piled up a lead of thirteen 
points, running .3878 to Lajoie’s To all intent, 
it will be a heart breaking race until the final game 
is played. Lajoie has hit at some wonderful clips 
and no one knows what the spiking Cobb may not 
do before he finishes his career 


.365. 


Freddie Snodgrass who has been leading the Na- 


tional league battin: 


experts whos Lee 
totals twenty-one summe Never ice of to 
bacco or pint of intoxicati wor | known 
to enter his mouth. Three ye; > he ing 
with the St. Vincent College ni Li nge] 
Johnny McGraw, when not playi: the races at 
Santa Anita, watched the college ball 


grounds and 


discovered the young hitting wonder. 





Jim Jeffries was as bad a cigarette fiend as might 


be found in the country. 


For years he literally “ate” 
the little wind destroyers. 





Bumped into Abe Attell at the Union Depot, 
August 8th. Abe had come up from San Francisco 
on the Shasta. Looked as debonair as ever. Said he 
was going to Seattle. Abie was weighted down with 
diamonds. Was still in a trance over Jeff’s defeat. 





IMMIGRANTS AND TOURISTS. 

From January 1 to August 1 nearly 700,000 
steamship passengers arrived in the United 
States, and of these nearly 600,000 came in the 
steerage and presumably are new immigrants. 
In the same months the outgoing steamships 
earried nearly 225,000 passengers, most of 
whom were Americans going abroad for the 
summer. 

Statisticians estimate that the Americans 
touring Europe spend an ayerage of $1,000 
each, making a total of more than $200,000,000 
of American money expended for pleasure by 
Americans abroad. While this disbursement 
is in process, the immigrants are bringing little 
but their brawn and industry to America to 
exchange for gold, much of which will be taken 
by them back to their native land. It is true 
that a good percentage of the immigrants will 
make America their permanent home, but many 
of them will return with a supply of American 
money. No other nation could stand such a 
drain on its money supply. America is the 
only country in the world that appears to have 
money enough for all. 
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So the kaiser is to have a newspaper of his 
own! The news has attracted much less at- 


fention in insular and self-centered America 
than it deserves, especially as there is or should 
be a strong suspicion that a certain great and 


very living American had something to do with 
t. 

Can there be any doubt that when Wilhelm 
realized that mein freund Roosevelt was go- 
ing him one better by becoming an editor with 
shears, paste pot and typewriter entirely at his 
command he did not at that instant determine 
to join the journalist family? We trow not. 

The wonder is this did not happen before. 
The kaiser is a born newspaper man. At least 
he is a born editor. He has the catholicity 
of interest, the ebulient energy, the versatility 
of the modern editor to whom more than to any 
other laborer humani nihil alienum. It is cer- 
tain the editorials will have plenty of dynamic 
quality and the dramatic and art departments 
will teem with vigorous dogma. Mr. Roose- 
velt undoubtedly will be a frequent contribu- 
tor. 

The recent freedom of German editors from 
prosecutions for lese majeste is now explained. 
The freedom of the press henceforth must be 
considered by the kaiser from a new angle. 

As became obvious early in the history of 
the human race, “It is all in the point of view.”’ 
—Chicago Tribune. 


SIGNS OF THE TIME. 


These are some of the signs of our industrial 
condition under the Aldrich tariff as written in 
the records of the day: 

Reports from Boston state that many cotton 
mills are to close down for the purpose of eur- 
tailing production. The reduction will affect 
the work and the wages of 150,000 men. 

Is that a sign of prosperity? 

A report of the steel industry says: ‘‘Busi- 
ness just now is exceedingly light and it is re- 
ported that a number of mills in the Pittsburg 
district are about to close down through lack 
of orders.”’ 

Is that a sign of prosperity? 

One of the richest and best-managed railways 
in America, unable to get money in our own 
markets, has had to seek it in Paris, Berlin 
and Vienna. 

Is that a sign of prosperity? 


JUST A RUMOR. 
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Reports from the Middle West are to the 
effect that banks and insurance companies are 
curtailing loans on land mortgages. 

Is that a sign of prosperity? 

The government of the United States has in- 
terposed its power to prevent railways from 
raising rates to provide an inerease of wages 
for its employes. 

Is that a sign of prosperity? 

The Wholesale Dry Goods Association has 
started a campaign against the tariff on cotton 
goods that compels the American consumer to 
pay 30 per cent more than HKuropeans. 

Is that a sign of prosperity? 

A report from Washington announées that 
the Republican congressional committee has de- 
cided to stand pat for the Aldrich tariff and 
defend it in the campaign. 

Ts that a sign of prosperity? 
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Not Needed. 


Ethyl—I am sorry you were not asked to 
the Pemberton ball, dear. You know I will 
be there, of course. 


Claire—Yes, but then, Kate Pemberton 


knows I am far too young to be of any use as 
a chaperon.—Judge. 
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Portland, the City of Progress 


By G. F. Johnson, Chairman Promotion Committee, Portland Commercial Club. j 


Should one be asked, given the whole map. 
to pick out the most progressive and prosper- 
ous city from ocean to ocean, the finger of such 
a one would hesitate a long time over Portland 
and the chances are this favored geographical 
spot would be its final resting place. 

Like the pole, where the lines of longitude 
converge to a common point, Portland gathers 
in the transportation lines, and the commerce 
of an empire pours into this city. Rail and 
river leads to Portland as the grossamer rib- 
bons of a spider’s web to the exact center. 
Portland is the traffic hub of the great indus- 
trial wheel of the Pacific Northwest. 
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SIXTH STREET 


LOOKING 


Nature made Portland the great city she is 
because she was in a smiling mood when this 
great Northwest was moulded from the ele- 
ments. Portland was a silver spoon baby, born 
lucky, with a heritage for future years nothing 
could take away. It is not easy to move moun- 
tain ranges or turn aside the course of mighty 
rivers. Other Northwest cities would have to 
do both to attain the favorable geographical 
position of Portland. ‘ 

Added to all that could be asked for in the 
way of natural position, with a wealth of re- 
sources on every hand, ready for the hand of 
the farmer, fruit grower, miner, stockman and 





NORTH FROM YAMHILL 
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lumberman, Portland has come into its heritage 
because of her people. Progressive always, 
with the shoulder-to-shoulder effort that ac- 
complishes things, citizens of this city have 
built permanently and well. There has not 
been the boom spirit here that, like the hectic 
flush on the cheek of the sick man, sometimes 
mistaken for the bloom of health, often gives 
the appearance of prosperity and for a short 
time attracts capital from outside. But such 
confidence is short lived. It soon falls without 
support and the most persistent boomers be- 
come knockers. 

Portland has never had a boom in its his- 
tory unless its steady, consistent growth could 
be called by that name, for at times its progress 
has been so remarkable that it could almost be 
mistaken for an unhealthy growth. But the 
city has never halted in its progress. There 
have been none of those distressing slumps that 
are features to be reckoned with where a city 
tries the forced system of growth. This al- 
ways results in dullness and discouragement 
later and Portland has been fortunate in not 
being the home of boomers. 

Railroad building throughout the great ter- 
ritory tributary to Portland is the best earnest 
of the future. Binding a greater and greater 
productive area to this city with bands of steel, 
these railways are the best developers. They 
are real assurances of future prosperity. No 
city on the continent, or anywhere else. has so 
much construction under way in its tributary 
country as has Portland at this time. 

Portland’s importance as a distributing cen- 
ter for this whole region is steadily growing 
and the jobbing business done here is surpris- 
ingly large. In lumber manufacturing. she 
leads every city on the globe. Portland is 
second only to New York in wheat exports. 
Her commerce grows with the extension of rail 
lines into the interior and the consequent 
growth of the volume of products brought here 
to market, and-the fleet of vessels coming to 
Portland for tonnage grows with each passing 
year. 

People who saw Portland five vears ago 
would not know it now. so fast has heen the 
progress made in modernizing the business and 
residence districts and making here a eity that 
will keep on growing along the right lines until 
it will become one of the really important trade 
centers of the whole United States. New sky- 
serapers have been rearing themselves against 


AND’S BUSINESS CENTER. 


the sky throughout the downtown district to 
an extent that has changed the entire appear- 
ance of the city. The advance in realty values 
has been phenomenal. 

And the best part of the story is that the end 
is not yet. This great work is going on and 
will continue for a long time. There is such a 
vast resourceful country pouring its riches into 
this city that Portland cannot help but thrive 
and grow like the lusty young giant it is. 
Portland’s past progress will be outdistanced 
by its gains in future. 





Portland’s Livestock Market 
By D. O. Lively. 


One of the important nerve centers of Port- 
land’s industrial supremacy, is its livestock 
market. Portland is the only point west of 
Denver or St. Paul that maintains stockyards, a 
livestock exchange, and the system of market- 
ing livestock in effect at Chicago, Kansas City, 
Omaha and at the two points above named. 

Portland has been. fortunate in securing so 
great an addition to its commercial growth 
without the expenditure of large sums of money 
in bonuses. Oklahoma City has just finished 
the giving, of practically six hundred thousand 
dollars ($600,000) for what has come to Port- 
land without expense and while at this time, 
lumber exceeds livestock, the wane of that in- 
dustry if it ever comes, will be more than made 
up by the increase in the livestock business. 

The three thousand seven hundred and sey- 
enty-seven (3777) cars, that have been handled 
at the Portland Union Stock Yards since it 
opened for business in September 15th, last, 
were worth seven million, seven hundred nine 
thousand, seven hundred and fifty dollars ($7,- 
709,750.00) to the farmers and livestock ship- 
pers of the Pacific Northwest, and it must be 
borne in mind that the thirty or more regular 
and oceasional buyers who are represented at 
the Portland Union Stock Yards, are buying a 
raw material. All of this product had to go 
through a manufacturing process and was 
again sold in the territory that is tributary to 
Portland. This means that the money was 
kept at home and put into circulation to the 
advantage of producer, laborer and consumer. 
The sale of animals from the farm is the most 
profitable branch of American agriculture and 


[Continued on page 15] 
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SOME OF PORTLAND’S BUSINESS MEN AND BOOSTERS. 
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A GROUP OF THE LIVE STOCK AND LUMBER MEN OF NORTH PORTLAND. 
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WASHINGTON STREET 


AUTO DELIVERY COMPANY 


Quick Delivery Service to All Parts of the City 
and Suburbs. 


We are endeavoring to give the merchants of this 
city a system of quick parcel deliveries to enable those 
sufficient to cover the entire city, to make deliveries 
of their wares as well and even better and cheaper 
that cannot afford to maintain a delivery service, 
than the large departments stores. Our plan is a 
simple one, but very effective. We have two collec- 
tion cars that cover the entire business district, on 
both sides of the river, every hour collecting packages 
from the business houses and also private individ- 
uais. These packages are taken to our depot on 
12th, between Stark and Burnside, and sorted and 
routed for our delivery cars, each of which has its 
regular route which it covers on schedule time. Con- 
trary to the general opinion—packages are delivered 
much quicker in this way than they could be in 
any other way, and no packages remain in our depot 
over one hour. Our prices are very reasonable—run- 
ning from 10 cents to 35 cents per package, weighing 
up to 50 pounds, for delivery to any address in the 
eity and suburbs. We make a specialty of collect- 
: in the residental district, 
It is our intention to 





and delivery to any address. , 
give a quick parcel delivery service, covering the 
entire city, and by receiving the support of the 
merchants, we will be able to give very low rates. 
We are capitalized at $60,000, fully paid, and are, 
therefore, responsible for goods placed in our charge. 
Our stockholders are all Portland business men. In 
addition to the parcel delivery service, we are Ranuee 
all kinds of heavy building material, including cement, 


lime, plaster, brick and structural steel. det 
contract for the Yeon Building amounting to 165 
tons, and the first day, hauled nearly 200 tons 


hauled 14 tons at one load. Our equipment on hand 
and ordered consists of 10 light delivery cars, 3 light 
trucks and 6 five ton trucks 19 in all Additional 
equipment will be added as necessary. Mr. 
P. E. Beam is business manager. 








LOOKING 


WEST FROM SE COND. 


Portland’s Livestock Market 


[Continued from page 13] 


the development of the Livestock business on 
the farms of Oregon and the Pacific Northwest 
will mean a better profit for the farmer. Live- 
stock raising has received a wonderful impetus 
in the Pacific Northwest since the establishment 
of this market, but there is much to be done. 

At this time the packers find it necessary to 
send each month about four hundred thousand 
dollars ($400,000.00) to the Missouri River for 
hogs to be converted into hams and lard, and 
in addition to this, the Missouri River packers 
sell not less than one million dollars ($1,000,- 
000.00) worth of hog product each month in 
what may be termed Portland territory. This 
is an economic mistake and every possible in- 
fluence should be brought to bear to the end 
that this condition shall be changed. 

Portland will be shipping provision and pack- 
ing-house products to all the West Coasts of 
Central and South America, to Honolulu, the 
Philippine Islands and the Orient markets that 
are open to the commerce of the Pacifie North- 
west. 





A Case in Point. 


When two trains running in opposite diree 
tions on the same track in Ohio meet in a head 
on collision some one is to blame. 


Guilt. in Governor Harmon’s famous phrase, 


is always personal. 
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THE LEWIS BUILDING. 


Corner Fourth and Oak Streets, One of Portland’s Most 


Modern Office Buildings. 


The Trouble. 
“Do you find any trouble writing stories, 
Dawdly ?2’’ 
““None whatever. But I’d pay a man well 
that could sell them for me.’’—Philadelphia 
Inquirer. 





Doing Well. 
“Have any serious troubles with your new 
automobile ?’’ 
“Not a bit. So far I haven’t hit a single 
man without being able to get away before he 
got my number.’’ 


ENGRAVING * | 


CO. 


GOODNOUGH BUILDING 


OREGON 


CUTS AND ILLUSTRATIONS _ 
FOR ALL REQUIREMENTS < 
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Seldom has any city had so remarkable his- 
tory as Vancouver, Wash. In 1905 Vancouver 
had become a town of 5000 people. Up to this 
time, there were no railroads excepting logging 
and spur roads in the county. Since 1905, 
Vancouver has been put on the railroad map as 
a railroad and.transportation center, We now 
have the Spokane, Portland and Seattle, the 
Northern Pacific main lines and the Great 
Northern and Washington & Oregon running 
over these tracks. There are now 32 passenger 
and 10 to 15 freights leaving Vancouver each 
day. 

_ Vancouver is the head of deep water naviga- 
tion on the Columbia. A fleet of river steamers 
ply between Vancouver and The Dalles with 
connections with Lewiston and Upper Columbia 
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points. Another fleet reaches Portland, con- 
necting with Astoria and Williamette River 
boats. The channel between Vancouver and 
the ocean will, with the present depth, accom- 
modate ships of 24 feet draught. With slight 
dredging of a few miles of the channel, vessels 
drawing 32 feet can reach Vancouver. 
Vancouver has a splendid system of storage 
tracks owned by the S. P. & S. and the N. Pe 
These tracks occupy a space two miles long 
by about one-fourth mile wide, making about 50 
miles of trackage. All freights to Portland 
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Vancouver, Washington Coming to the Front 


By H. 8. Bartow 

from the North Central states are broken and 
reformed in these yards. The railroad pay-roll 
at Vancouver is upwards of $20,000 per month 
and is increasing each month. With the comple 
tion of carshops now building, this pay-roll 
will be increased 50 per cent, with better pros- 
pects still as the years roll on. 

Several new additions to the city have been 
recently platted and homes have sprung up in 
every direction. Most of these new homes, 
while not expensive, are neat, well built and 
attractive. Some are of brick and concrete 
but the bungalow type prevails in the newer 
additions. During the past three years build- 
ings to the extent of $250.000 per year have 
been erected. Some of these are substantial 


business buildings in the business center, some 
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one-fourth of these are subscribers on farmers 
lines. The postoffice receipts in 1903 were $9,- 
642.54. For the year ending July 1, 1910, postal 
receipts were $24,155.07. These figures show 
the city’s commercial growth. 

Clarke County is $1,500,000 richer than two 
years ago by reason of city and county improve- 
ments; 4,379 acres have been improved and 
added to the tillable area since the last assess- 
ment two years ago. Vancouver as the county 
seat and largest town in the county, will reap 
a direct benefit from each acre cleared and from 
each acre brought to a higher cultivation. 

Nearly all fruits, grains and vegetables of 
the North Temperature Zone are grown to per- 
fection in Clarke County without irrigation. 
(rains are never shriveled by heat in the sum- 
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VANCOUVER’S REPRESENTATIVE BOOSTERS. 


are public buildings—hospital, library, ete.— 
others are residences. Hight business blocks are 
now under construction and the St. Joseph’s 
Hospital is nearing completion. 

Vancouver has four banks with total deposits 
of about $2,000,000.00. Nearly all lines of busi- 
ness are represented at Vancouver, but there 
are splendid openings for manufacturing enter- 
prises of various kinds, especially those using 
wood for raw material. 

The number of telephone subseribers has in- 
ereased from 550 in 1906 to 1511 in 1910. About 
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mer and zero weather is practically unknown 
in winter. The lumbering industry is inereas- 
ing each year and gives employment to hun- 
dreds of men at good wages, besides opening 
more land to cultivation. 

Vaneouver and Clarke County offer good 
inducements to the manufacturer, to the home- 
seeker and to the farmer, to the investor and 
business man. While wages are good and 
work is usually plentiful, no one is advised to 
move to Olark County with the intention of 
depending on a daily wage for a living. 
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Hood River, the Land of Apples 
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MT. HOOD FROM LOST LAKE. FROM THE FAMOUS COPYRIGHTED PHOTO BY BENJ. A. GIFFORD. 


It has been said that if a man can build even 
a rat trap better than anyone else, the world 
will come to him. The world is clamoring for 
Hood River apples, because they are unsur- 
passed in the markets of the world. These 
apples have made Hood River famous. It is 
known from New York to New Zealand and 
from Hongkong to Hamburg, and these points, 
so widely separated, look forward with longing 
to the coming of her apples and are spirited 
bidders for her crop. 

It is truly amazing how the reputation of a 
little valley nestling in the heart of the Cascade 
Mountains, away in the far northwest corner 
of our broad country, should reach out over 
the entire civilized world. It is simply due to 
two varieties of apples. 

At Hood River the beautiful, red, spicy 
Spitzenburg reaches the acme of perfection 
and the Yellow Newtown acquires all those 
qualities of size, flavor and crispness that make 
them the favorite of all table apples. 

At Hood River these two varieties of apples 
reach that top limit of color, shape and luscious- 
ness that is the envy of all other apple districts. 
In any apple district in this country they will 
assure you that their apples are ‘‘as good as 
the Hood River apples,’’ which means that the 
Hood River product is the yard-stick by which 
others measure—that it is the dream, the desire, 
yet the despair, of other districts to attain even 


a semblance of their superior qualities. — 

Hood River produces many varieties ol 
apples, and all do well, but it is here that, the 
Spitzenburg and Newtown have found their 
natural home. They not only are perfect in 
size, color, shape and flavor, but here they ac- 
quire a keeping quality that brings them to 
their season with all their other qualities inten 


sified and with that rich mellowness of maturity 
so dear to the palate of the connoisseur. rhe 


prices which Hood River receives for its 
Spitzenburg and Yellow Newton apples demon- 
strates that this section is unsurpassed, if in- 
deed equaled, anywhere in the production of 
these high-class apples. 

Hood River Valley is from six to ten miles 
wide and twenty-five miles long. It begins high 
up on the north slope of Mt. Hood, at an alti- 
tude of about two thousand feet, and reaches 
down, by a series of benches and broad slopes, 
to the beautiful, five-hundred-feet-high bluffs 
that guard: the majestic Columbia. Down 
through the center of the valley rushes and 
plunges the wild Hood River on its way to the 


Columbia, that marks the northern limit of 
the valley. 

Hood River is not only the place to gain and 
retain health, but it is the place to grow rich. 
The money returns from the orchards are enor- 
mous. Hood River has received the highest 
prices paid in each year for the last ten years 
on four-tier Spitzenburgs. 1900 to 1909, inclu- 
sive, as follows: $1.75, $2.00, $2.25, $2.00, $2.10, 
$2.60, $3.15, $3.27, $2.25, $3.35. 

The above figures are almost fabulous, yet 
fruit handlers the country over were clamoring 
for the apples at these prices. The output of 
choice and fancy apples from the valley was 
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UPPER HOOD RIVER VALLEY. MT. HOOD IN DISTANCE. 
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350,000 boxes, or bushels, in 1908. From the 
great number of trees planted and the broad 
acreage being cleared for planting a conserva- 
tive estimate predicts the crop as follows: 


1910, 350,000 boxes. 1914, 750.000 boxes 
1911, 370.000 boxes, 1915, 1,150,000 boxes. 
1912, 470,000 boxes. 1916, 1,550,000 boxes. 
1913, 590,000 boxes. 1917, 2,025,000 boxes. 


There are 50,000 available acres in the valley, 
with only about one-fifth of that area under cul- 
tivation or being put in readiness for orchards. 
Vast benches on the beautiful slopes of the foot- 
hills, many sections in the lower valley, and 
still more in the upper valley are awaiting the 
touch of man to make them spring forth. 





COST OF DEVELOPING AN ORCHARD. 


The cost of developing an orchard varies 
slightly, due to differing conditions. Briefly 
however it may be said to be approximately as 
follows: 

Cost of clearing and putting under plow $75 
.» $125 per acre; trees and planting, 65 trees 
to the acre, at 25 cents each, $16.20; cost of 
plowing, cultivating, spraying and pruning 
aecessary for proper care of orchard from time 
of planting up to fifth year, approximately $8 
per acre per year, or a total of $32 per acre for 
care for first four years. In the fifth year the 
trees should pay all expenses of care and small 
return on investment. In the sixth year the 
crop should pay all operating expenses and in- 
creased income. From the seventh year the 
income should increase rapidly. This estimate 
is based on an acreage of 20 acres and does 
not include the price of the land. The cost 
on a smaller acreage might be slightly more 
per acre depending upon how the tract was 
handled. 

The average prices for fancy Hood River 
apples for three years has been $2.50 with $3.50 
as the top price. 


BONEBORO ORCHARD COMPANY. 
Hood River Valley is 
the finest apple raising soil in the world, and 
the prices paid for its fruit proves the assertion 
true. Daily rural mail delivery, telephone and 
electric service is in operation throughout the 
valley. 

The Boneboro Orchard Company owns 1,500 
acres of ehoice lands, heretofore withheld from 
settlement on account of its commercial timber, 
which is now available, and is being rapidly 
cleared and set to apple orchard as fast as the 
timber can be removed. These lands are well 


said by experts to be 


watered and most picturesquely located on a 
level plateau between the Hast and Middle forks 
The member of this company 


of Hood River. 


SPRINGTIME IN A HOOD RIVER ORCHARD. 


are all experienced in tree culture and have 
selected this tract on account of its peculiar 
adaptability for orchard purposes. Do not fail 
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to write or see them personally if you want the 


best. 

The Gilbert-Vaughan Implement Co., 
R. Nickelson about a year ago, and 
they have increased their 


suc- 


ceeded J. 
during the past year 
stock and doubled their sales. 
They tell us that they use full page ads in 
their local papers, and believe that it pays them. 
They are the only exclusively implement and 
vehicle dealers in their town, and have an at- 
tractive establishment. 
The first floor is given over to their 
sales and display room. ; 
The second floor is their vehicle repository. 
The basement is used for storing wagons and 


heavy machinery. 


general 


a gas “a 2 


Both members of the firm take an active 
part in the work. Mr. Vaughan is President 
of the Business Men’s Association 


CREDIT GONE-NO MORE SPERAKERSHIP SCHNAPPS! 


FROM THE CHICAGO RECORD HERALD! 
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The Dalles, Oregon 





By Judd S. Fish. 


Secretary The Dalles Business Men’s 
Association. 


The wonderful productivity of the soil and 
the variety of the products of Wasco County 
are an old story to the residents of its confines. 
So old that he no longer regards it as worth 
the telling and in many instances it goes untold. 
It is to the stranger then, who beholds it for 
the first time, that it appeals in all its marvelous 
and bounteous variety. 

Probably no section in Oregon more fully 
demonstrates to the eye and mind the truth of 
this statement than the vast section of rich soil 
contiguous to The Dalles, Oregon. One of the 
oldest settled sections in the state, its broad 
acres will produce almost any fruit, vegetable, 
or grain that can be grown in the temperate 
zone, and many that have heretofore been con- 
sidered indigenous to the semi-tropical. Al- 
monds, apricots, grapes of the delicate varieties, 
cherries, peaches, pears, apples, watermelons, 
cantaloupes, all grow there to a perfection and 
profusion that is transforming that section into 
a garden of beauty and profit alike. Long the 
home of the grain-raiser and the sheep and 
eattlemen, the fertile valleys of this section 
are giving way to the peach, pear, cherry, apple 
and grape. To the eye of the stranger who 
alights at The Dalles, its prospects as a fruit 
country are deceiving and the awakening comes 
within a mile of town. Lying at the foot of 
high bluffs, vegetation nowhere appears flour- 
ishing from the city. In front is the Columbia, 
winding its way through the broad valley, and 
framed, as in a picture, by a long line of high 
and bare hills. The scene, however, is one that 
does not lack for beauty, for its magnificence in 
its breadth of scope, while afar up the river 
from most any rise can be seen the falls, or, in 
the language of the French, who were the first 
settlers in this favored spot, Le Dalles, from 
which the town takes its name. 





WELL-KEPT ROADS LEAD TO THRIFTY 
ORCHARD AND PRODUCTIVE FIELD. 
= 





Substantial business blocks, sound financial 
institutions, and well-paved streets, characterize 
this thriving city of six thousand prosperous 
and enterprising residents. The county seat of 
Wasco, one of the oldest, biggest, and richest 
of Oregons many rich counties, its educational 
institutions are of the best, and its social and 
religious life abreast of the times. Many of its 
residents have grown wealthy from the returns 
of succeeding years of prosperous cultivation 
of its soil area, and have not spared their money 
in erecting beautiful homes. It is to the latter 
that the present large orchard development 
owes itself, although this territory undoubtedly 
offers some of the greatest opportunities to the 
investor or prospective fruit raiser of limited 
means to be found in the Northwest. A ride 
of but two or three miles in almost any direc- 
tion from The Dalles will force this conclusion 
on the observant or the unobservant alike. 
Topping the hills back of town, the visitor is 
soon brought into view of many acres of peach, 
cherry, prune, and apple trees, as far as the 
eye can reach. To the right’ and left are 
orchards whose fresh green foliage is waving 
in the breeze. Properly pruned and cultivated 
they tell a story that is more eloquent than 
words. Unirrigated, the growth and abundant 
fruit set is wonderful, and the early age at 
which the trees begin to bear seems almost 
incredible. 

The soil, of a mineral character, is a rich 
sandy loam, kept mulched to a dust. Nowhere 
is a green thing visible not intended to be 
there, and all growing, flourishing, and pros- 
pering without water. 

In this section, as one drives along for sev- 
eral miles are aeres and acres of trees but 
newly set out, some in bearing, and many that 
will bear in a short time. So far, peaches and 
cherries have been set more extensively than 
other fruits, as they have been found to mature 
earlier and bear heavily and afford an income 
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a few years after planting. The superior qual- 
ity of the apples, cherries, and peaches shipped 
from The Dalles has long been known. Not 
only sent to the Coast markets, but to many 
large cities of the Hast, they have commanded 
fabulous prices. When one considers that land 
ready to be set to trees can be purchased in 
the vicinity of these flourishing orchards for 
$50.00 to $100.00 per acre, and that thousands 
of acres of it are in sight, it is not difficult to 
foretell the enormous development of all the 
fruit industry that must follow in but a few 
years. Not slow to grasp this fact, fruit men 
from other districts are purchasing and plant- 
ing these tracts. Many of the enterprising citi- 
zens of The Dalles are also seizing the oppor- 
tunity and setting out large orchards. These 
ean be seen on every hand and are being put 
into a state of cultivation second to none in the 
Northwest. While orchard development in the 
Three Mile Valley district at present shows the 
greater number of acres and would permit of 
greater development in a shorter period than 
other sections near The Dalles, the vast area of 
available fruit land reaching in every direction, 
improved and unimproved, should lead the way 
for thousands of homeseekers and small in- 
vestors to prosperity and plenty. It is esti- 
mated that 300,000 acres of fruit land encirele 
The Dalles. This is situated on gently sloping 
hills and plateaus and in rich bottoms. Where 
clearing is necessary the sparse timber makes 
the expense light. From $15.00 to $50.00 is 
estimated as the cost of this clearing and is 
permitting the rapid transformation that is tak- 
ing place there. A sight that impresses this on 
the mind is a cherry orchard, two hundred and 
thirty-five acres in extent owned by six mer- 
chants and clerks of The Dalles. Three years 
ago wooded and unproductive, it is today in 
three-year-old trees that in a year or two will 
be producing a revenue, and in another year a 
handsome income, 
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THE DALLES LIVE WIRES GATHER AT THE HOTEL DALLES. 
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Letting the eye roam over this broad expanse 
of rich and fertile country comprising the 
Three Mile and Mill Creek Valleys, with its 
kaleidoscopic coloring of waving fields of erain 
green orchards and patches of brown, rich soil 
upturned, the scene is one that conveys a 
prophecy of prosperity and content to the 
crowded districts of the Hast. That ten to 
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[t is for their sons, the alert business man, and 
the stranger who has traveled, to recognize its 
possibilities, and profit thereby 

It is however, only in the productiveness 
of its tree fruits that The Dalles country excels. 
In the Mill Creek region, on hillsides, bottom 
lands, and flats, in addition to orchards are to 
be found immense vineyards and truck farms. 
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twenty acres here in fruit will provide an 
income without half the laborious toil of the 
big farm and provide a more interesting and 
pleasant occupation in a climate where winter’s 
rigors and summer’s heat are absent, is a mes- 
sage of this country that is yet but half told. 
It must be seen to be appreciated. Moderately 
prosperous, the wheat and hay farmers of this 
district, as elsewhere, are slow to perceive it. 








HANDSOME HOMES, STEAMBOAT LANDING AND 
VIEW OF CITY FROM BLUFFS SOUTH OF CITY 


~— 
From these, tons of grapes, tomatoes, water- 
melons, and cantaloupes are annually marketed. 
The latter, which grow to perfection in many 
places, are considered the finest produced on 
the Coast, and are among the earliest melons 
to reach the market, in consequence, bringing 
very high prices. The earliest fruits and vege- 
tables shipped to the big cities on the Coast 
are grown at The Dalles, a fact that residents 











BNTO’'S NEW HOTEL, ONE OF 
a PACIFIC COAST. 
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there point to with a good deal of pride. For 
ten miles along this fertile valley can be seen 
fruit farms dotting the country, while thous- 
ands of acres of unimproved land can be had 
still for a small sum per acre. ‘ 
The varied fruit crop and diversified farming 
of this district makes it one of the richest and 
most promising of all the undeveloped sections 





of Oregon, and one of the greatest in resources. 
For this reason a short history of its past 
achievements, value of products shipped, and 
transportation facilities, taken from a report 
issued by The Dalles Business Men's Associa- 
tion, will prove interesting to the reader. 

In 1908 there were shipped from this place 
158 ears of fruit, vegetables, and melons; 1750 
ears of flour and a number of ears of wheat, 
wool, and stock. 

The climatic conditions can not be excelled 
as an all the year climate, the air is very clear 
and the landscape can be discerned distinctly 
for long distances. 





A Hint. 


One evening at tea little Tommy said to his 
grandmother : “Grandma, do your glasses 
make things look bigger?’’ 

‘*Yes, dear,” said grand ma. ‘‘Why?”’ 

““Oh,’’ said Tommy, ‘‘I only thought if they 
did maybe you’d take ’em off when you’re 
cutting my piece of eake.’’—Scraps. 





Except at Reno. 


Figgs—Talking about pugilism and state 
laws, did you ever notice it? 

Fogg—HEver notice what? 

Figg—That there’s no law to prohibit fight- 
ing in the state of matrimony.—Louisville 
Courier-Journal, 
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Collins Hot Springs Hotel 


C. T. BELCHER, Proprietor 


Collins, Washington 





HOT MINERAL BATHS 


All the Hood River, The Dalles and Portlandzboats' stop at Collins 
Hot Springs 





JOHN T. FORD E. F, GILBERT 


PORTLAND 
OREGON? 
| General 


Real Estate, Rentals, Insurance 





q We solicit your inquiries when in 


need of printing. Our Specialty 


@ The American Progress Magazine Acreage Sub-Divisions 


is a product of ou : 
Say Tab Less: Vancouver Office Portland Office 
50314 Main Street Suite 210 Lumber Exchange 








Portland Fair & Live Stockh Exposition “Ohe Buckingham” 


Opening Fair Season 1910, September 5th to 10th FURNISHED ROOMS 


Single and EnSuite 


See Portland Fair First 
®- Phone Main 31. Yamhill Street, Opposite Portland Hotel 


Manhattan Beach 



























Ask your Grocer for our brand of 


pS. ea : 
shag as oe Bluing, Disinfectant Spray, 
rts act Ammonia, Cold Water Liquid 
kt Cee ni Starch, ‘‘Clean, O’’, Non- 


WE MANUFACTURE ALL DRUG SPECIALTIES Boiling Washing Fluid. 
Phone Main 113 401 MAIN ST., VANCOUVER, WASH. 


Columbia Bottling Co. 


ENNO WENCKEBACK, Manager 
















Manufacturers of 


Tillamook Rock Brand 
Carbonated Beverages 


Bottlers of 


Weinhard’s Beer, Porter, Malt Extract 


Agents for 


Bartlett Spring Mineral Water 


SIPHONS ASTORIA, OREGON 





PROSIT. BUY IT. 


The “Wet” Number of The Sketch Is a Solar Plexus 
to the Prohibitionist. 

The Sketch, Portland’s illustrated weekly, has is- 

sued a “Wet” number this week that is about the 

most humorous and effective paper of its kind ever 





This is an actual painting of MANHATTAN BEACH, the first ocean beach stop onthe P. R. & N. after 
leaving Portland. ‘The nearest summer resort to Portland on the Garibaldi Beach, Lots are for sale until 








issued. It is full of slashing cartoons that punctures 
the bubble of prohibition and makes it and its fol- August 23, at $30 and up. ‘Terms, small first payment and $5 per month, Literature mailed free upon re- 
lowers buffoons of a very amusing type. quest. Manhattan Realty Company, 228 Stark St., Portland, Oregon 
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Rewer WAY EXCHANGE BUILDING 
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D. C. LEWIS, Architect 


ue , ' United Engineering & Construction Co. 
Oreg on P laning Mills General Contractors 
Portland, Oregon Lewis Building Portland, Oregon 


19th and Vaughn Sts. 











The Automatic Block Signal 
is the most perfect invention known to the 
science of railroading for protection against 
accidents. More than FIVE MILLION 
DOLLARS have been expended by the great 
U. P.-O. S. L.-O. R. & N.-S. P. System pro- 
tecting its main lines with this wonderful 
device to insure safe traveling. 











The Oregon Railroad & Navigation 
Company 
Oregon Short Line 
Union Pacific and 
Chicago & Northwestern 


forming the direct line between Portland and 
Chicago with splendidly equipped through 
daily trains is perfectly protected the entire 
distance. 
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